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ABSTRACT 

A review of the meanings of work, career, occupation , 
and job begin this monograph, which takes up other concepts such as 
leisure, play, and avocation. Because the theoretical basis of career 
education is considered to be career development theory, the essay 
discusses life stages, developmental tasks, and career patterns. The 
implications of the highly industrialized nature of our society for 
careers and for career education are then examined, including the 
continuing need for people even in a largely automated economy. The 
importance of work to semi-skilled workers, office workers, 
executives, and professionals, as well as to youth, the elderly, the 
handicapped, ethnic minorities, and women is considered, along ^ith 
the competing and complementary roles provided by the family, 
leisure, and civic life. That the increasing number of 
society-maintaining workers may find new life meanings through these 
aspects of their careers is taken into account, together with their 
implications for career education. The monograph concludes with a 
listing of six objectives of career education which are made 
necessary by the diverse meanings of work in our changing society. 
(Author/TA) 
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PREFACE 



The iiuportunco of work in ilic lives of men and women, and, 
even thoLiizh lhe\' often do not realize it. the lives of youth, as well 
as to the fLinetioninu of an eeonomy, is nKule elear by many 
scholarly studies ;md many pojudar accounts. It is because of this 
importance that career education is the subject of so nuich 
attention today. 

But the role of work lias been chanuinu, and with it our 
concepts of occupations and careers. Much work is monotonous 
and unfulfillinL! for most of those wht> do it, and not everyone 
who woLdd like te^ work can I'ind aiiy kind of work. Hut the lives 
of these men and women uo on, other roles .sListainini: them and, if 
they are fortUivUe, providing i.>pportunities for self-fulfillment. 

fliis monograph begins, pedantically it ma\' at first seem to 
some, with a review of the man>' meanings of work, career, 
occupation, and job. In doing this it follows the precedent of the 
American Vocational Association and of the National Vocational 
(iiiidance .Association {Position Paper on Career Development, 
Washington, 1^^73). But it goes further in the search for clarity: It 
takes up other concepts such as those of leisLire, play, and 
avocation. *if babel is to be av: )'1ed, if the behavior sciences are 
to contribute te) education, if "icular specialists are to con- 
eeptuali/e their work adequately. 'cer education is to make an 
enduring contribution to education er than to be a pa.ssing fad, 
the terminology of career i.levelopmeii. of work and careers, nnist 
be clarified and standardized . . . This essay surveys usage, identifies 
the distinctive and useful meaning of each key term, proposes 
standard definitions for these key constructs, examines social 
trends involving them, and finally discusses their implications for 
career education.'' 

The theoretical basi^ of career education is considered to be 
career development theory, so the essay discusses life stages, 
developmental tasks, and career patterns. The implications of the 
highly industrialized, and perhaps post-industrial, nature of our 
society for careers and tor career education are then examined, 
including the continuing need for people even in a largely auto- 
mated economy. The im})ortunce of work to semi-skilled workers, 
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office workers, executives, and professionals, as well as to youth, 
the elderly, the handicapped, ethnic minorities, and women is 
considered, along with the competing and eoniplementary roles 
provided by the family, leisure, and civic life. That the increasing 
number of society-maintaining workers may find new life meanings 
through these aspec of their careers is taken into account, 
together with their im^ lications for career education. 

The monograph ends with a listing of six objectives of career 
education which are made necessary by the diverse meanings of 
work in our changing society. 



Montclair. New Jersey Donald E. Super. Ph.D. 

January 14. I^;76 



CAREER EDUCATIOrv AND THE MEANINGS OF WORK 



Current interest in Cureci education has brought together, al- 
though it has not united, ;i greater variety of behavioral scientists 
and educators than havL most curricular movements; in public 
education perhaps only l segregation and integration have done 
more to focus their collective interest, and there the focus has 
been not so much on the content as )n the structure of education. 

Coming together in any true sense of the term, mears com- 
munication, and intellectual conMuunication requires a common 
language. Impressed by the different meanings evidently given tu 
identical teinis by those who have written on career development, 
a topic ce: ' to career education, and by the conceptual con- 
fusion V hich results from failure fo define and from different 
definitions, five major works (each from the fields of h.bor 
economics, industrial sociology and anthropology, personality and 
social psychology, industrial psychology, counseling psychology, 
school counseling, and career education) were exammed for their 
use of key tenns in the realm of work and careers. These do riot 
include the recent policy paper of the Office of Education, U.S. 
DHEW (Hoyt, 1975), the unpublished Hoyt papers which led up to 
it, nor the National Institute of Education's bulletins (1973, 1975), 
all of which represent a new trend in career education leadership. 
These are discussed later. 

When, as in the case of a new field such as career education, key 
journal articles were more important than texts or chapters in 
symposia or handbooks appeared to have landmark status, they 
were substituted fc^ ',,3oks in this analysis. Multiple authors of a 
book or a chapter v ert treated as one, or when a source used two 
different defir'ji'OrrL it was treated as two fractions. Topical 
indexes were ri: ^.^k'ne ited by scanning relevant chapters. When 
definitions were u» ariy implied, they were treated as explicit: 
when vague, t'ley were considered as failing to def'ne. Similar 
definitions were grouped, with the result that those appearing in 
Table 1 are not quotations, but paraphrases. 

The key terms selected for study were those which were 
considered central to career development and hence to career 
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education by the writer. :i rcsciirch associate^ . aiul the Career 
Psyehokigy Mobile Seminar, an inlornial )iroup of vocational 
psychologists- which n^eets twice eac.'-) year lor in-dcinh iliscLis- 
sions of ongoinu career development research and (heori/inu. 

The rcsidts of this lexicoi^ranhical eflori appear in Table I. A 
larger sample wotdd no doubt chanue the Ireciuency distribution 
somewhat, bul it would not proLluce gre:::er uniro.nuty of usage, 
l-xaniination of this table reveals that there is indeed great 
diversity ol' usage. .Some cerms, lor example "work.'' are defined 
by some disciplines, left underined by some writers in most 
.pecialties that use them, and unused by other writers; even when 
delmcLl. the definiiions var\- not only between bLit withiii dis- 
ciplines. The term ''career** is given three dilTerent delinilions by 
industrial sociologists, left Luulcfined by one wiio liscs ii. and 
unused by one; the labor economists give it three dclinilions. of 
which one is LlilTcrcnt fron^ the sociologists, or do not use the 
term at all. most industrial i)sychologists do not Lise it: and the 
career educationists typically fail to define U or. unlike most of 
the sample of counseling psychologists (who Lise three definitions), 
lend to use it as a synonym for occupation. 

If babel is to be avoided, if the behavior sciences are to 
contribute to education, if curricukmi specialists ;ire to con- 
ccptuali/.e their work adeciuately. if career coucation is to make an 
enduring contribution to education, ratlier than to be a passing fad, 
the terminology of career development, of work and careers, must 
be clarified and standardized. Instead of repeating the errors which 
arise from relying on dictionaries which appropriately reflect usage 
and thus perpetuate multiple meanings, iiistead of creating con- 
fusion with idiosyncratic and arcane meanings, it is essential to give 
each terni the precise meaning reciuired for scientific and profes- 
sional communication and to gain acceptance of thes^? meanings. 
This monograph surveys usage, identifier the distinctive and useful 
meaning of each key term, propose;: st = ird definitions for these 
key constructs, examines social trepd> v)lving them, and finally 
discusses their implications for career education. 

^ Dr. Mer.'il Culh:! 

~ 1 he Car.'er l\ychf»l«M;\. Mnhik- St'rnin.ir. in j')7-l 75. f)rs, John O. C'ritcs, William C. 
Hin^h:ini, C.ifol rurncr. JoAdh H;;rris H(nvrslK'\ . n(.uj;:.is r. ll.itl, Mariin Miiiiihurficr. 

OIK J<i!iri L. IlnlUif^a, Jc;iii Pierre J',)rd;i;ni. '"'.irJiii K;i'/ Marv Sue Kich;ird- 
^i,n. fjenjarnin SchneuJer. Oonald i:. Super. David V. l icderpun. at.;i }lert W. Wisthrook. 
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Key Constructs and Terms in Career Development 



TIk' Iltims coiisidLTcil fall into ihrcc main catcLiorics ; I) Words 
which dL-al with work and play as ways of LwpLMUlinii lime and 
clTorl; 2)lcrnis which denote the eontent o( work, how work i^ 
oriiani/ed in lariier units for the aecoiuplishnient of work, units 
whicii are task- or person-een tered ; and 3) words whieh denote the 
structure of work places in produerni! or distributing: i^oods and 
services. A tourth caiej^or/. the importance of work and career, 
consists ol' terms useful as modifiers of tlie first three sets. 

Time and Effort: A Set of Basic Constructs 

Work. Ihe lerni **uork** is frequentl> used v\ithout definition, 
evidcnily on the assumption that ever\one understand^ hat is 
meant. In the literature sampled. cMie lal^or eeonomist. I .ndus- 
inal socioluuisis, tuo personalil\ ar l social [')s\ choloLiists. one 
mdusirial [>s\ choloizist . no counseliiii: ps\ choioizists. three school 
counselmi! specialists, and two eareer education spokesmen, of a 
total nf fiw in each fiekl. use the term without defining! it. It is 
unuscil b\ one labor economist, one industrial sociologist or 
anthropologist, one [iersonalit\ and social psyeholoiiist. one indus- 
trial ps\ chologist. hut usclI b> all eareer educators, (^iily in h^73, 
in a draft doeument of limited eirculalion. did the National 
lustiUite ol i ducation (C h Task l orcc. 1^7.^) anti last year (Hoyt. 
r>75) the OfHce of iulucalion defined the term, in policy state- 
ments discussed ^'/paratel v\ 

Strietl\ descriptive, non-evaluative definitions dominate all spe- 
cialties. Some are generie. conifirehensive . e.u.. "l-ffort expended, 
'^^■^^ f'^^* if^ ^^^^ n sake, but for surv aval and otfier outcomes/' 
"Continuous emplo\inent in production tor pa\'.*' and *\\leans of 
earniiiL! a livelihood and havinu a social role that structures life and 
may facilitate or inhibit self-fulfillment.^' O'Toole (M)73) in the 
sunnnar> (p.X\ ) of ihe report of the Task I'orce on Work in 
.America delmcs uork bro.idlv as providniLi identit\ . structurinu 
lile. makinL' [possible self-sufficiency aiul providini: social lile. Init 
in the more detailed discussion treats tfiese as **funetions of work** 
(pp.3-l()> and defii, work as "an activrt> that produces some- 
Ihinu of value for other people** <p.3). a lariicly economic 
defrnjtio'i .ij)pe:irnii: in Table 1. paiie 2J. in this paper. Some are 
sfK-eitie. lor u ork is sometimes tre.itcd l\v l.ibor economists and 
eareer educators .is a sxrionym foi job. But as will be seen, this 
latter (erm h.i^ .mother disiinctive. speeihc. and useful meaning. 

] J 



l.vjliKilivL* (.k'scriplions v'\p!icit!> used U\ hchasior sckntists but 
Il'Sn oIU'ii In cdiic:il(>rs int.'liidL* \^oik :is .i hiirclcii or a curse or, 
aiiloiu niousK . as a sociai ohliuatioii. Holh yroiips iiu'liuic u ritcrs. 
cspL'Lialiy carcL'i odik-ators. who wcw it, soiik' as aclualK . oIIk'Is as 
idcalK. a iiiajor means ol s^'ll-l uliillmcnl . \oik' wow iVLianl it. as 
did Calvm and ' iiihcr. as the means oi" saKalmn from sin. .Such 
nu'aninLis o^^Liir most olien ni liistorical. phiiosopliicai. oi rcliiiioiis 
\M)rk^. and onK occa ^mkiIK .ind sliului) co!oi- puhlicalions of iIk' 
l\pL' sur\c\ed hc\\\ \ nii\\, s^rw as nuances vtf pcisonal mcanniLi 
ra [ [icr I lian as dc! mil ions. 

ni t he I hni > -ri\ e st miiccn, I oui" \ ie\^ w oi k as prmiai 1 1\ pro- 
dui. ir. . em plo\ iiKaii . foiu leen as a sucia! I'ole \s li ich pi'o\ ides a 
li\ehhov)d Jiul siruelures hte. Ihiee as s\ non\ mous u iih joh. ele\en 
u^e ImiI J.i nol delu: il, and ihree make no use of the term. 
I nder sueh circumsiances. communicalion musi iVequenlU taih 

Phu . " !n i:eneraM> eoMeei\ed oj as ihe opposite o!" 

ork.** Ihe leif. rN 'JcnoaM} nmiNed m the u oik-aiid-career 
hleralure. u is usev! hul iel'l uiulelmed m Uie uriuiv-i ol one 
{K'rsonahl\ and soeiai ps\ choh ^-jasi . , 'ul i'^niv school counsehiii: 
Npecialists. OI die !!\e maioi- sources per I'leid examined in 
pie[\irin.u tins es>a\ . i)nl> one writer, a comiNehnL: ps\ choloiusi . 
delined ihe lerm. In olhei noutccn ii'M mchided in this sample one 
si>cioK)LMsi J e tees uiih our one del mm^u c^uul^ellnl' ps> choln^ist in 
cahinL' [da> *\ni aeliwl\ !nr its o\^!i sake." while others and a 
f>s\ ehoioLUNl vietme it as "acti^itN VNiihoui oul^^ome/* a concept o[ 
■*pla> ' \^hicii rellects an economic,; or production oneulation ratiier 
than a ps\ chojo^jical or scl!-c\pres>ive I'rieiHation. 1 his (>i len tat ion 
ma\ account !or its non-use h\ our career (.ducation sources. 

Ihe concept oi pia\ .** us^'d b\ oid\ six of our sample id* 
wnlers aiui detmed \\. iMie. has tiearlx not entered inio the 

thmkniL! ot most ul ilh>se uhu ha\e provided the hasie stuft ol" 
career de\ eK>pmen t. 

Lcisiirc. 'deisure.** like * pla>/* is ^jcneiallv uniiKuitioned in the 
sampled puhlieal; -ns ol lahor economists and industrial |rs_\ehido- 
iiisls. and when used b> otheis usiiall> dcnoies blocks of time used 
lor 'plav'* or h)i *\i\ ocatioiis** rather than tor "work." it ts time 
free IronT I'eijuired eltort or lor the free Use ot' abilities and jnirsuil 
ot interests. Hut these detnutions are most otten imjdicit rather 
than exjdieit. ()nl> threo of the mdustriai soeiolotiists. t\^<) person- 
^iht> and social [k\ ehi.dn;iists. (>ne counselini: ps\ cholouist . one 
school eoiuiselor, and one career educatioii sotirce liiul it neccssarv' 
to deal w nil the ciuiNiruct. 

Ihe iisL- of 'deisiire/* althouiih its importance is reeoi:ni/cd by 
sixteen o{ our sources. lzcIs nnmmal aiientiou in the cnreer 
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kihor economists sampled do not use the term, three of the 
>oeioloi!ists do not use it and the other two do not define it. and 
the personahty and soeial and eounsehnu psychologists, and the 
^Jloul counselors, tend not to use it. The career educators either 
ail to define the term or lIo not use it. But the industrial 
psychologists auain differ from the rest of the sample, tending ti> 
leline it as a unit of work performance. 

(iiven the occupational focus of much of the writing in the 
lisciplines sampled, and given the importance of the tasks per- 
ornied in the description of occupations and jobs, it is interesting 
hat only the industrial psychologists tend to define the te: n; six 
)thers in this sample' of ihirty-five use the term withoLit definition, 
nd the great majority, twenty-three, make no use of the con- 
truet. 

Position, i lie term '"position" is not used by the labor econo- 
lists sur^'cyed. and it is unused or undefined by all but one 

D 
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induslrial sociologist, and surprisingly, by all the sampled ifuUisirial 
psychologists and career . educators. It is del'ined by the two 
defining personality and social psychologists as the location of a 
person or set of persons in a network of social relationships, iukI 
defined as a set of tasks perfortued by one person by one 
industrial sociologist and by the three coLinseling psychologist Lisers 
of the term. One school counselor also uses this last Llefinition, one 
lollows the personality and social psychologists in the broader 
sociological definition, and three do not use the term. 

This term is thus used with some precision, but not Lmiforndy, 
by only seven sources in this sample-' thirty-fivL\ used but not 
defined by another three, antl not Lised by twenty -five. 

Job, All five labor economists used the term *'job,'' but three do 
so without definition antl two call it a continLious period of paitl 
employment with one er^iployer or in self-employment. Four 
juiustrial sociologists do Pot define the term in using it, while one 
treats it as a synonym f<)r occiip Jiion: two personalit\' and social 
psychologists do not use it. while one defines it as a group of 
similar positions in one organization (following Shartle, I94(>). one 
equates it with occLipation, and one uses bLit does^ not define the 
term: one industrial psychologist uses bLit does not define it. one 
follows Shartle, and three define it almost as ,Shartle classicall\' 
defines the term "position'* by calling it a groLip of siiuilar work 
tasks to achieve an essential and eiulLiring pLirpose in an organi/.a- 
lion. Three of the counseling psychologists also follow ,Shartle in 
calling a job a group of similar positions in uie organization, one 
uses the term without definition, and one does not Lise it: two of 
the school gin'dance specialists use the term witluuit definition, two 
do not use it, and one agrees with three of the industrial 
psychologists the **group of tasks'' definition. Career L*ducalion 
sources tenu :o use the term or not to define it, while in one 
it is paid emp. ■ nent and in one a place and type of emplo\'ment. 

The presmnably simple and everyday term "job," tiuis has five 
di*"."ering meanings to the fifteen behavior scientists and ecUicators 
defining it in this sample of thirty-five, is used but not defined and 
therefore without precision by thirteen, and not used by another 
seven. This simple and basic term is a prime example of the 
confusion that exists both within and between specialties con- 
cerned with the same subject matter, "The behavior of people at 
work," 

Occupation, All of the five labor economists use the word 
"occupation," two without definitions and three to denote a type 
of work activity in which similar tasks constitute similar jobs in 
various establishments and have a market value. One of the 
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imlustriitl socioloi^ists doc-> not use iIk- icrin. ihvc^: use but tlo m)l 
^lefine it. and the oiu- who defines ii views it iis work done In 
•Klui's (in :i reizLihir. usiKiHy paid, basis (iniplxini: but not stating 
'■^n adoleseents nia\ have jobs but not oeeupatitMis im matter how 
':!arl\ th'.'\ work). The personahl\ and sueial psyeholoiiisls 
sampled tend not to use or lo detlnc the term, but one agrees with 
the three defininL' labor eeonoinists and one calls it '\i social role 
resLiltini: from the diversifiealion uf wtirk lhereb>' no duubl 
Lminlenlionall> leaving: room lo include leisure pursuits as occupa- 
tions. Surprisini:l\ . none of the industrial ps> choloLiists use the 
term. apparentl\ beini: so jtdv and lask-orieiued C'job oriented'' 
otten defined implicith' as ''positions" ) {\y.\i do not need it. 

hour coimselini: psycholoi:ists use Sliarlle's Liefinilion, aLireeini! 
with the three labor economists wlu) define tb.e word, ami one of 
the live lads to define it. Iwu school counselors and career 
education sources also follow .Shartlc. while their fellow -specialists 
do not define or do not use the term. 

bven in the use of this ke\ term there is lack ol" clarity in the 
communications of the majority of the writers sampled in the field 
ol work and careers. Anions: those who del'ine the term, seventeen 
ot the thiriy-l'ive sources use conifxitibic definitions, but eleven do 
not define tlic term and ten do not use it. 

Vocation, ['wo of ihe labor econ.Mnists define the word **\'oca- 
ti(»n** as an occupation with a sense of commitmeni but three tlo 
noi use the term. No use is mailc of the term b\ the industrial 
s()uo|oi:isis. the personalit> anil social ps\ choioizisls. most of the 
nidustrial psychologists, or most career education sources. To three 
ot the counselinL! ps> chologisls. as to the two defining economists 
m this samcjie. the term means **an occupation to which a person 
feels coinmilled.** but two use the woril without Llefmition. Two 
ol the school cOLmseling writers do not use the term, two do not 
deline it. and one etjuates it with occupation. 

Il there is an\ agreement among specialists on this term, it 
ai^pcars lo be in the prevailing disuse b> the inajoril\' of twent\- 
Ihree out oi' lhirl\ -fi\e. 

.Avocation. Ihe term ''avocation** is not often used in the 
hleralure sur\e\ed. most students ol' work and career havnm 
!oeused on work as IivcIiIuxkI. \h\{ a complete lexicon of work and 
career shouM include it. il the various wa\ m whicii ajnitudes and 
mlcrests find manifestation in the course of life <a career) are to 
be de.ili with, ()nl\' two ol the thirl\-fi\e writers surve\ed u.se if. 
the\ (a counseling [')s_\chologist atui a school counselor) both 
^^'^'^ ''^'-^ **lcisure activn\ s\ sterna ticall> pursued, providini: 

outlets for abilities .uid mlcrests.** As is made clear later in this 



paper, this is an important construct for career , education in 
contemporary society. 

Career, The term "career^' is not used by two of the labor 
economists, one of the industrial sociologists, one of the person- 
ality and social psychologists, and four of the industrial psycholo- 
gists. It is used but not defined by one of the industrial soci- 
ologists, one of the personality and social psychologists, one of the 
counseling psychologists, thn-e of the school counselors, and two 
of the career education sources. It is used to denote any sequency 
of jobs in the life of one person by one of the labor economists, 
one industrial sociologist, and one counseling psychologist. It is 
any recognizably patterned job sequence to one labor economist, 
one industrial sociologist, one personality and social psychologist, 
and one school counselor, One labor vconoinist defines career 
rather similarly but with more attributed motivation as a seciuence 
of experiences in the world of work, with objectives and conse- 
quences and with or without progression. One industrial soci- 
ologist, and one industrial psychologist define it as "a sequence of 
jobs constituting a career ladder up which advancement is pos- 
sible,'^ sometimes but not always a "professio-n," retlecting what 
some would call a middle class bias (Super, h)57). One of the 
personality and social psychologists defines a career as "un orderly 
sequence of statuses and functions (occupational, familial, and 
leisure) resulting from the pursuit of emergent values/' and two 
counseling psychologists and one career educator use the somewhat 
similar but less psychological definition of ''activities, occupational 
and others, constituting a life pattern." One personality and social 
psychologist views a "career" as an "occupation." and so do one 
counseling psychologist, one school counselor and two career 
education sources (and so, too, does the American Psychological 
Association's Thesaurus. 1^)74), following a widespread practice 
which disregards precise meanings. 

Nineteen of our thirty-five sources define the term "career,'' 
giving it seven different meanings which range from "any sequence 
of positions held during the course of a lifetime." through "the 
orderly pattern of statuses and functions resulting from the pursuit 
(presumably successful) of emergent values," to "a ladder ot 
progression in an occupation," and finally to simply, "an occupa- 
tion with no concept of climbing a ladder implied." But si.xteen of 
our sources either do not define the term (eight) or do not use it 
(another eight ). It seems incredible that a major movement, 
supported by major expenditures of funds, could have been 
founded on a term which has so many different meanings and 
which was deliberately left undefined by the Commissioner of 
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Hducution who launched the career education movement. That this 
happened led. as one panel of behavior science and education 
specialists pointed out (Brickell and Aslanian. 1^)73). in a chaotic 
situation characterized by haste to develop proiirams without 
defininu terms and without building on relevant^ and available 
theory and research. 

The Structure of Work Places 

Two structural or organizational terms on which there is general 
agreement, although not all of the writers .sampled use the^erms, 
are also important in the literature on work and careers. No 
tabulations w^ere made, some consensus being clear. 

Organization. This term is generally used^ in the career develop- 
ment literature to denote an institution, company, or other entity 
employing people in producing or distributing goods and services, 
although there are also leisure, familial, and other organizations' 
which do not provide paid employment or do not produce goods 
and services. 

Industry. The term '^industry'' may be used to denote pro- 
ducing, as contrasted with distributing and serving organizations, 
but it is also used to denote a branch of any producing. distribLit- 
ing. or service art or trade, and to denote a group of sim.lar 
productive, distributive or .service organizations. 



A Glossary for Career Education 
As Seen in the Sample Sources 

.Several efforts to provide definitions needed bv career education 
have been found in the pre-.] 973 literature, but none of them have 
been sulficiently comprehensive or. if comprehensive, they have 
not dealt in detail with the [erms and constructs of work and 
career, the central constructs which are the subject of this lexico- 
graphical part of this essay. In the former categorv are the book 
by Hoyt. l:vans. .Mackin. and .Menguni (1972), and the essay by 
this writer (in Brickell and A.slanian. 1973). In the latter category 
are the American Institute for Rcsearcirs book on curriculum 
design by Dunn. Steel. .Melnotte. (iross, KroII. and .\lurph\ ( 1973). 
the handbook on evaluation prepared for the Office of Education 
(OL) by Development Associates (1974). and the ta.xonomy pre- 
pared for Ol': by Brickell. Aslanian. Crossman. .Spak Callawav and 
Smith ( 1974). 

14 
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HdvI and Lviins both define the term ''eareer education. " Hoyt 
in the first edition seems to imply that a career is an occupational 
career, for it aims ''at helping all individuals to become familiar 
with the values of a work-oriented society ... in such a way that 
work becomes pos.siblc. meaningful, and satisfying to each indi- 
vidual" (p. 1) although, as will be .seen, he broadened hi.s definition 
in 1^)75. Hvans states that it i.s a work career consi.sting of unpaid 
a.s well as paid employment and of a succession of work activities 
during the course of life. They both object to the current tendency 
of educators to substitute the word "career'' for the term "voca- 
tion.'* meaning life-work rather than a life of work. Nevertheless 
they lIo. as does most of the literature of career education, use tjie 
term "career*" throughout their text as a synonym for ocCLipation. 
Like other career educators they use the word "occupation'" very 
rarely antl the term "job"* only a little more often, and define 
neither. The focus is on career as occupati(^n and on work as a 
way of life : *Thc basic goal of career edLU.aUon is the restoration 
of various forms of the work ell;.'.. . /* { j\ (>''"). Leisure is referred 
t(\ hut not tlealt with. 

In hi.-, critical e.s.say on the r/>.e.:rch l\i>o of the Comprehensive 
Career lulucation MoLleTs {C*(i\M/ dr\< iopniental program goals 
I ("enter for Vocational aju! r-.-'cruiic;:] ! ducation, 1*^)72), this writer 
deal> (in Hriikell and P''.--) only with the concept of 

"career."* pointing ou* v ( iM*s (*ioal'> lisc it as a synonym 

for "occupari-.*;-. * '\v\ i!:c ?::.".i*f ii-i- r-^ vocational education, neglect 
ing other rclc. cofiNtructs. 

In the Aiiier ican iri^iiti'ie !o' i-.'osearch (AIR) catalogLie of 
objectives Dunn ;ind n^scciatos define "career cdLication'" in a way 
vviiich clearlx inifMics >h:it "a career is multifaceted. consisting of 
occupational. SLicial. leisure, and interpersonal roles."' The term 
"career** is however not defined, and in context appears to be 
synonymous wiih "i occupation.** Occupations are grouped in "ca- 
reer clusters." t}--.- term "career"" is used when occupations are 
clustercil and goals and choices are to be made, and ''occupation"" 
is used when information is being disseminated or acquired. 
"Occupations** :ire clearly, in this treatment, ''similar jobs in 
various settings;** the terms "jobs ami employment"" denote "job 
opportunities.** "Leisure*" is given a place in the concept Li a 1 
scheme, dcfineil as both **rest"* and as "outlet for personal 
deveiopmenJ and avocations."" and is reported to be a frequent 
tWijective of career education programs although less strcs.sed than 
"jobs"" and "employment."* This curriculum design book, a survey- 
basetl catalogue c^f career education objectives, goes into none of 
the objectives in de[ith: it lIocs not ilcfinc terms except as the 
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objectives classified Lindcr IIilmu do this. Wiiat emerges is, again, a 
eoncentration on oecLipations and on eiupioynient OpportLUiities. 

Tiie evaluation Uandhook also notes the prevailing lack of 
definitions and relies on an analysis of the career development and 
career education literature, legislation concerning career education, 
programs in effect, and the opinions of those involved in career 
education. F-rom these sources it derives thirty-three objectives 
which fall into nine categories. Terms arc not defined, but ''work'' 
is the commonly used term, and clearly denotes both ''occupa- 
tions*' and "jobs.'' paid and Luipaid. "Vocation" appears to mean 
''occupation/* 'l*he word "career" is used only in connection with 
educational and occu:)ational decisit)n-making and is not defined, 
and leisure is not referred to as such although unpaid work is. /\s 
in the lloyt and associates text, the CCHM goals, and the AIR 
catalogue, this evaluation handbook focLises almost exclusively on 
the occupational aspects of careers, and then almost exclusively on 
initial occupational choice. This happens despite F: vans' broader 
definition in the lloyt and associates te.xt. and despite the broader 
focus in the career development literatLue as represented by the 
work of Oites (1^)6S). ()si[)ow (1^)()S), SLi[)er (1^)57), .SLipcr. 
Starishevskv'. Mallin. and Joriiaan ( Super and Bohn ( 1^)70k 

and Ticdeman and 0*llara ( 1963), 

■['he Taxonomy apjiears. like the i)re-l^J75 other Office of 
J'ducat ion-contracted sources, to have neglected basic career de- 
velopment concejUs and to have hmited itself to the objectives and 
practices of the existing a theoretical career education programs. 
This is an understandable bLit in this instancf; inadequate basis t*or 
the development of a taxonomy. It is a classification of what is. 
ratiier than of what niiglu he or wliut is needed: it is appropriate 
as a method for /.oology. bLit not as a method for education. The 
result of this dust-bowl empiricism is dust-bowl sterility. 'l*here is 
no attempt t(^ classify the content of career education in terms of 
the basic eonce[)ts of t'lis lexicon, despite the statement (p. i) that 
"The taxonomy is de.Mgned to characterize. SLunmari/e. and gen- 
crali/.e about the career education movement after half a decade of 
energetic activity ... The taxonomy contains the harvest of the 
major ideas and activities that constitute the practice of career 
education in elementary and secondary school today.'* Undefined 
are such terms as 'V*areer.'* "occupatitm." ''job.*' "work." and 
"leisure,** although the frecjuency with which career education 
objectives include each of these is surveyed; no data were col- 
lected, and none were analy/.ed. because none were requested in 
the interview schedide, to incMcate the meanings of these terms as 
used b\- the intervrewers cjid the respondents. One who has 
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oxaminod ciircer cckiciition nKitcriiils may infer, correctly (Super, in 
Brickell and Aslanian. 1073). that career cdLication has dealt with 
occupations and with the employment opportunities bLit not with 
careers, not with avocations or other OLitlets for aptitudes and 
interests. When practices are inadequate, surveys of practices are 
poor iiuides. Nothiniz in this taxonomy of objectives provides for the 
improvement of conceptualizations of c:ireer education. 

As Seen in Official NIE-OE Publications Since 1973 and 1975 

.•\s indicated on pasie 3. there have been important chaniies in 
Division of Hducation approaches to career education. These 
followed the creation of the National Institute of Hducation (NIH) 
and the work of its Career FuUication Task l^orce Linder Corinne 
Rieder and the creation of the Office of Career Hducation in the 
Oftlce of lulucation (OH) under the leadership of Kenneth Hoyt, 

NIE, In its preliminan' draft plan for career cdLication (Career 
I'.ducation Task I-orce. 1^73) and its Proizram Plan for 1975 
(National Institute of l-ducation. 1^74). the National Institute of 
Hducation defines *\*areer** as **an inclividLiaPs entire or principal 
work that extends over a lifetime and that provides an accustomed 
means of livelihood. The term implies nrodLictive interaction with 
the economic sector in a series of Jobs that collectively constitLite a 
career." This detlnition is essentially that first adopted in the 
izlossary of the Career Pattern Stmly (Super ct ai, 1957): ^The 
sequence of occupations. Jobs, positions, as all of these are defined 
by Sbartle (and cited later in that dossary) throughout a person's 
working life/* In the NIH statements ^\vork'' is defined only by 
implication, throuiih reference to the means of livelihood and to the 
economic sector, as paid employment. The NIH definitions were 
helped by [')Osition papers prepared by outside contractors, one ol 
which pointed out (Raizen. in CH Task Horce. 1973, p. 19) that 
there is *Mittle agreement in the career education literature as to how- 
career education should he defined." Rai/.en cites the three objec- 
tives, in a conceptual analysis of ^^\ireer education" as being to: 
Reduce unemployment. . . 
''2. Reduce low income employment. . . 
"3. Reduce alienation in employment, , . 

In the Program Plan (National Institute of Fxlucation. 1975. pp. 3. 
9) NIH restates, rather more elaborately, these same objectives. In 
none of these documents are the concepts of 'leisure" and "play' 
dealt with; all is paid-work and economic-sector oriented. But the 
concept of a "career" as "a life-long seniience of positions and 
occupations" is clearly stated and used. 
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Ot. Ill 1^74 Konnctb lloyt prepared aiul soiiizlit criticism for a 
scries of papcVs on career education, hrinizinu the results tOLictiier in 
:«n onieiai 01-: policy paper (lloyt. 1075) which tiie U.S. Coniniis- 
sioner of I'diication. T. II, Bell, introduced as the Ofllce's ^Tirst 
comprehensive conceptual statement on career education" - 4 years 
after an earlier ( onmiissioncr launched the massive movement, lloyt 
here defines "work" as "consciOLis effort, other than that involved in 
activities whose primary purpose is either coping or relaxation, aimed 
at producing benefits for oneself and/or for oneself :md others" 
(I\ 3). and proceeds to specify that this definition 'includes both 
paid and unpaid work" and ^Vm[')hasi/es the goal of education as 
preparation for work'\ reaching ^'beyontl (e<:onomic man) to the 
broader aspects of productivity in one's total lite style- inckiding 
leisure time." 

*f areer" is dcfinctl as "the totality of work one does in his or her 
' liletimc.'* antl "career education" as ''the totality of experiences 
through which one learns about and prepares to engage in work as 
part of his or her way of living." **Career" is further defined (p. 4) as 
''a Llevelopmental concept beginning in the very earl\' years and 
continuing well into the retirement years," Included in these 
concepts of work and career are a "prime emphasis on paid 
employment,'* with recognition of the roles of learners, volunteer 
workers, fulltime homemakers (bLit not. perhaps through oversight, 
part-time homemakers such as working men and women), and leisure 
antl recreation-relatcLl work activities. Twcnt.v-five career education 
assumptions are listed. 1 1 of which are specifically occupational, the 
other 14 of whieh involve work generally in the broad sense of 
directed effort in roles uhich incluLlemore than [-^aid employment or 
other than paid employment- 
Trends in ME and OIi. It seems clear that these two education 
units of the U.S. Department of Health, l-.ducation, and Welfare have 
been moving, during the nearly 5 years of the career education 
movement, from the nonnlefinition of "careers" and of "career 
education" which led the originallynlominant vocational educators 
to opcrationalK tlcfinc "careers" as "occuixitions" (01.:. 1971-74), to 
a lilc-span dcntnhi>n of "careers" as "seciuences of pre-occupational. 
occupational, antl post-occupational positions favored by many 
contemporary vocational psychologists" (MI-. 1973-74), to another 
life-span tlcfinition favored by some vocational psychologists (OH. 
1^75). whieh inchiLles unpaid as well as paid work roles, "work'' 
being Llet'ined as "the expenditure of ctTort tor the attainment of 
some objective which may or may not be economic." In this trend 
Ml- has fir^t been broatlcr in its interpretation than OE, and OE 
broader than Ml'.: it is important to note these changing and 
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broadening definitions and to take them into account in seeking to 
establish a glossary for career education. Definitions and concepts 
need tc evolve with society, but they should lot change from one 
writer or administrator to another. 

A Proposed Glossary 

In view of the need for terms which have ihe same meaning for all 
those who act, read, and write in a knowledgc-Ucld, the following 
glossary of career development terms essential to career education is 
proposed. Without agreement on such terms, with terms which have 
multiple meanings or to which individual writers attach idiosyncratic 
and at times esoteric meanings, career education, like labor eco- 
nomics, industrial sociology and anthropology, psychology, and 
school counseling will continue their current confusion of myopic 
misunderstanding. Fable I has made it clear that the definitions 
proposed will not appeal to everyone. The cracial question, however, 
is not one of personal ai^peal, but of understanding and of being 
understood. 

Some of the terms in the Glossarv' have broader meanings when 
used by some writers: others use them with narrower meanings. In 
the literature of general sociology, for example, the term "position'' 
refers to the place occupied in any social system or institution such 
as the family (e.g.. father, mother, first-born child, etc.), the church 
(e.g., senior minister, acolyte, deacon, member, etc.), and the 
community '(e. \. mayor, controller, voter, community chest chair- 
man, etc.). It would be more precise, in the literature of labor 
economics, industrial sociology, career education, and the other 
fields sampled here, to refer to ''occupational position/' but it has 
appeared legitimate to most writers to depend upon the context to 
convey the fact that it is occupational, not, for example, family, 
position which is denoted. On the other hand, the legitimately 
narrow and broad definitions of career, ranging tVom "sequences of 
occupational positions," through ''sequence of pre-occupational, 
occupational, and post-occupational positions, together with com- 
plementary avocational, familial, and civic roles (positions)," to 
"sequence of all positions occupied from womb to tomb/' suggest 
the desirability, even in the literature of the pertinent specialities, of 
qualifying this term by referring to the occupational career, 
occupationally-related career, honieniaking career, civic career, and 
life career, etc., whichever is intended. 

Table 2 provides a glossary of career development tenns deemed 
essential to career education. Although the writer must accept sole 
responsibility for them, the choice of terms and the definitions have, 
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Table 2 



A Career Development Glossary for Career Education 



Time and Hffort 
Work 



Labor 



The systematic pursuit of an objective valued by oneself (even if only for 
survival) and desired by others; directed and consecutive, it requires the 
expenditure of effort. It may be compensated (paid work) or 
uncompensated (volunteer work or an avocation), the objective may be 
intrinsic enjoyment of the work itself, the structure given to life by the 
work role, the economic support which work makes possible, or the type 
of leisure which it facilitates. 

I'rodiictive work for survival or support, requiring physical or mental 
effor:. 



F.mployrnent Time spent in paid work or in indirectly paid work such as homemaking. 
Leisure Time free of required paid or unpaid work, in rest. play, or avocations. 



Plav 



Content 

Task 



Activity which '\:\ primarily recreational and relaxing; engaged in for its 
own sake; it mz.y be unsystematic or systematic, without objective or 
with an objective which is of temporary and personal consequence; it may 
involve the expenditure of effort, hut that effort is voluntary and easily 
avoided by the player. 



.•\ performance required at work or in play. 

Position .\ group of task.s to be performed by one person; in industry, performed 

for pay. I'ositions exist whether vacant or occupied: they are task- and 
outcome, not person, defined. 

Role .\ set of behaviors a.'WiOciated with a position. The role concepts of 

persons occupying positions may he so called; those of persons 
surrounding the position role expectations. 

Job A group of similar, paid, positions requiring some similar attributes in a 

single organization. Jobs are task-. out'H:>me-. and organization-centered. 

Occupation A group of similar jobs found in various organizations. Occupations are 
task-, economy-, and society-oriented. 

Vocation .\n occupation with commitment, distinguished primarily by its 

psychological as contrasted with its economic meaning; ego-involving, 
meaningful to the individual a.s an activity, not solely for its productive, 
distributive, or service outcome and its economic rewards, although these 
too are valued. Vocations are task-, outcome-, and person-centered. 

Avocation An activity pursued systematically and consecutively for its own sake 
with an objective other than monetary gain, although it may incidentally 
result in gain. Avocations are task-, outcome-, and person-centered. 

Cr'eer The sequence of major positions occupied by a person throughout his 

nreoccupationaU occupational, and postoccupational life; includes 
work-relat^:d role'^; such as those of student, employee, and pensioner, 
together with complenv titary avocational, familial, and civic roles. 
Careers exist only as people pursue them; they are person-centered. 

Structure 

Organization A specific institution, company, or other independent or autonomous en- 
tity producing or distributing goods or services. 



Industry 



.\ branch of an art or trade which employs people to produce or 
distribute goods or to provide services; a group of similar organizations. 
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but is siiinincaiit in ciiiiaiiciuciU. Tlic two subsets cun he coiubiniHl to 
denote iilTcctivc. coiznitivc. uiui bcluivioriil salience with tlic term 
^'conimitteil cnizaucnicnt/* 



I heoretical Basis for Career Education 

As its conliiscd liTiuinoloii}' suiiijcsts. career ctltication needs a 
sountl theorelical Inisis. Fliis is availalMe in career Llevelopment 
theory (Oites. l^)b^): .lordaan. in Ilerr (7 uL. 1 ^)74; Osipow. 1^)6S: 
Super. l^^^T: Super and Bohn. P)70). Tliis is essentially a theory of 
bic staples and developmental tasks, of career patterns, and of 
individual differences. These need lo he consitlercLl before one can 
consicier what to expect of career cdLication. 

Life Stages and Developmental Tasks 

I'he stajjcs of a career are essentialb' those of development over 
the life span. These are (SLipcr. 10571 the CJrowlh. Ii\plorator\'. 
i'stablishment. Maintenance, and necline Stages, bach staizc is 
characteri/.CLl by tlv special importance of certain social expecta- 
tions, for example, durinu the bA pi oratory Sta^ize \'outb.s are 
expected to formulate t)ccLipational choices and dLiring the listalv 
lishment Static adults are cxpectctl lo implemeni iiem and make 
places for themselves at work, in a home, and in a ..omm unity. If a 
ijiven task is welblu iullcLl. copinii with the next task is facilitated. 

The (irow'ili S' .ye is one of interaction between the child and the 
iKMue neiuhbor!:ood. and school environment, resultinii in the active 
developnv.'nt ol"' )me alnlities. interest> and values, and in the neiilect 
aiul atrophy oi' other potentials which, uiven a certain iilancUilar aiul 
neural make-up. miuht have become important. Relationships with 
people help or hinder development aloni: certain lines: experiences 
with objects ami then with ideas facilitate or discouraiie development 
alonii others. Hoys have learned, in lur cidture. that the\ should be 
active and bold: izirls have learneil that the>' sluudd be passive and 
sweet: antl thus many boys develop mechanical aptituilc. while izirls 
lend to read and dance better than bo\'s. Parents, teachers, and other 
adults provitle role models. Concepts o!" self as bo\' or izirl. as 
mechanic or as potential ballet ilancer. emerjje antl are fostered or 
discouraized. r)ccupational preferences in this sta. c tend to retlect 
emotional needs more than aptitude or uenuine interest, ami they 
tend eiti; r to be tixatetl or to chani:e fairh' often. 
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1 Ik' /.xf^l(>rjf' >r\ Siji^c Wvw)^ v.iih aJok'SL\MK\\ allhoiiL'li L'\pK)ni- 
lion ilsi^'il' hci'J!!^ in in!'.i'U\ aiul L'oniiiuu's lliroiii^hoiil iifc :is 
L-haiii^ini' pcopk" ;iiul siliKilions rcj^'ir^' rcconr.oiU'rini!. 

1 \pk)r:ilioii involve^ IrviiiL* out .i vari^'l\ t)l a^'liviii^'s, rok's. ami 
sitiialioiis. It iiia> lu-i ho plannoJ or I'oakdircciod. Inn it may he 
oiiLM^JoJ in specilk ilN in o\\\-cv to t":iisl 'Hii more ahom apliliule tor or 
intcr-jsl in an oevUpalion. a course o\ sliul\'. or ahout career 
t'pp^^^'t^^^^:'^'^'''- U^ntali\e al lirsl. with, inereasiiii' eoinmit- 

inenl. Jordaan ( m Su[Kt ci jI. , 1 ^^(\^ ) aiul Super ( I ^H^^ ) have 
JescriheJ vciealional e\pU>ralor> Ivhavuv in some delaih and 
kriteliard Ku^ak'm Samk^rdn Borow. ed.. l^H^A), 

Prediiier i:'^ flerr. ed.. and Hendund < in Merr. ed.. Mr4) have 

a(^}>het! iheorv lo jiraeliee. I'oor expkiraiion ma> be more llounder- 
nvj. (M" e\ en dril l inii. rather llian .s\ stemaiic IriaL But mere exj^kira Uon 
results in the further development ol' ahiijiies and interests, it 
eonlirms or eontrai! 'Is the suitabilit\ ol' role models, of sell" 
eoneepis. a.nd arena.s aetivit> ami it aids in their elarit'ieation and it 
e\e(UUall> makes i .hde (heir translation into oecupational pref- 
ereiiees .md their im. ^mentation m paiu and unpaid empknanent. 

The i'sLihlislrrA-fii S[,r^c usualK hevms in the niid-tw enlies. 
althouL'h some j^eopk* dntt. flounder, or explore Tor as inan\' as 10 
vears lou'.-er .ind soiiie iiewr achie\'e si aide eareers. VVith i^reater 
niaturit\. responsiiTilities. and exf^erienee men in their late twenties 
tend lo lind suitable paid emidovnient or to eompromise and seMtle 
lor the best the\ ean tnid: \wMnen o\ thi- a.L'e tend to devote tull-time 
lo h'omemakin". altlunn.'!i some eontinue with double-lraek eareers 
and !nan\ . often witlivuit ha\i!va planneii it. resume paid emplo>inent 
alter a fe'A years a\\a\ Irom the labor market. ! "om ai'e 25 t(i ai'e45 
ihv' a\era"e .Ameriean man ehau'jes |obs sewi.ii limes; stabilitv is 
relative. \il''OU!.!{i this life sta"e be^jins >e\eral \ears after leaviivj 
sehool. it shouhi be til' \ itai eoneern to eareer ed.ueation as it is the 
sta'je into whieh sehool and ecMle^'e k'ad. Mow sehools prepare tor it 
has a real deal to do with how inuei dnl'tm;', I'lou nderiiiL'. and 
staLMialiui there is durini' the later sehool and eari\ work years 
{Super. Kowalski. ami (lotkin. 1^^^^). 

Ifie MiiiN icfiiinct' Sfji^c begins tor most [V'ople at about aize 45. 
ahh(UiL:h tor ina.m. women the thirties involve red- xploration ami a 
second 1 stablislmieni Sta'.'e. Maviii!' settled into an oeeupatioii and 
often into a partieular lob. the indi\idual is eoneerned with holding-' 
his "vn a*jainst yoiui'.^er people. keei^iiiL' up wiili new developments. 
forLu..;: ahead b\ breakim: new "M'ouiu! in his present or in some 
rekited field, (^r ^ieltin;' reesiabiishe J in the laf'>or f(^ree. these 
o)iKerns rnamfest themselves not «mb. in work, but in other life 
arenas. It can he a perioj of fruilic^n or o\' iVustralKMi. dependim: 
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upon economic conditions and upon how well the development:!! 
' isks of ihe earlier life staizes have been handlcLl (O'l oolc, ci j/. . 
^^"^3). 1 he Maintenance Slaize nia\ not seem io be imjxHtant (o a 
schooTs career education proiiram. but some understanding oT how 
what hapi^-ns in the earlier statics o( :i career el'fects what Iiappens in 
later >ears can be assumed lo be important to iiettiniz aiul keepin.i: 
control of a career. 

1 he Pcclnw Sia^c is one of ehanuin.i: anil ileclininii iin'L^lvement in 
li(e in izeneral and m occupations in particular. Although in some 
instances activity continues unti! tieath in the habitual roles, at the 
Usual [Tace. and on the usual schetlule. for most people there is a 
l^rocess o chant'inii t\ pcs of activities, pace of work, and hours or 
da\s of work. Those whose preretirement lives have involved 
occu[iational or avoeational activities that are carried over into 
retirement, anil thus presen'e continuity ot' roles anil of life, are 
h.appiest in retirement (Steer. 1<^)'^0). If this Undiniz were somehow 
put to use in career education, it could result in the more satisl\ in'i 
nursuiT of life roies throughout the life c\ cle. 

Positions. Roles, and Tasks. As people i^o throui:h each life staue. 
tiiey are expected to occup\' a number of different positions. .Some 
[HisitiLMis are occupied in secjuence. some alternateh-. some more or 
lesN simultaneousK . d'hus the positions of student, worker, and 
pensioner are L'enerail> occu[Med in secjuence. but the\- ma\ be 
o.cupirLl simultaneousK'. 

1 here are at least ten fiiaior t\pes ol' regies, in the approxmiate 
ord^ r m v. hich these roles are Liominant. the> are those of ' 

I- ( hild (\ Momcmaker 

Student ( iti/en 

.V W orker S. "*iA'isuri te'* 

Sfnnise <•). Annuitant 

5. Parent 10. Patient 

I he simultaneous and secjuential nature of these roles. tOi?ether 
with v.:i\inL' and \'.aninL! Llurini: the course of the life c\cle. can be 
depicted as a raiiduiw in which the bands of color \ar\- in width at 
an\ one cross-set tion of the arc. ami each individual's arc varic-, in 
width as it i:oes from birth at the left to ileath at the riL^ht with the 
rami . sv. Mlere the rainbow simile is inadecjuate ami needs moili fica- 
lion). Near liie hori/on representin.i: birth, for example, there is just 
"^■c l\Mui. ime role, that child. At the other end. if life contiiuies 
min [he -.a-hties or nmelies. there is (Mien aeain just nnc band or 
''^ ii '^f i^atieni in a comprehensive-care nursiiiL' home. But at 
tile pcik '\» r!ie career aiid o\ the mculified rainbow representine it 
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there may be as many as eight major hands hi o wide arc, for one 
person may play, more or less simultaneously, the roles of ehild to 
his atdniz parents, student in eontinuiniz edueation, worker in an 
oceupation, spouse, parent, homemaker, eitizen, and pursuer of 
leisure, 

Oeeupyini: any position means that one assumes and is given a 
role, expeeted to perform eertain funetions and to aet in eertain 
ways. Oeeupyinu an exeeutive position imposes the role of manager 
of the work of others and of performer of eertain higher-level tasks, 
and in some eorporations it means wearing eonservative elothes and 
having well groomed hair, Oeeupying a university professorship 
requires that one earr\' on rese:ireh and write books and tell popular 
writers what they want to know about one's subjeet, but it pennits 
one to wear tweeds, slaeks, turtle neck sweaters, and loafers in the 
classroom and on lecture platforms. 

At lower occupational levels also roles are prescribed rather rigidly 
in some occupatioi.s, more flexibly in others, for example, role- 
rigidity is typical oi the mass-production assembly jobs which cause 
so much worker discontent, and rqle-tlexibility is typical of skilled 
gardeners whose control over work pace and schedule results in 
greater satisfaction. Roles shape people, and people shape roles in 
varying degrees, just as some people choose roles (e,g,, many lawyers) 
and others are cast in them (e.g., many who clerk in family stores). 

Theaters in Which Roles are Played. - tiach type of role has a type 
of theater in which it is typically but not uniquely played. A child is 
still a child in grade school, with a teacher /// hco parentis, and a 
mother is still a mother while at work if she has an emergency at 
home. The major theaters in which roles are played are: 

1, The Home 4. The workplace 

2, The Community 5. The Retirement Community or Home 

3, The School 

These theaters can of course be broken dow n into finer categories, 
the home having its kitchen, playroom, study, etc., and the 
community its service, recreational, welfare, health, and other 
facilities or little theater' . 

Life Space. -The vaiying multiple roles or bands of the life cycle's 
arc, and the number of theaters in which roles are played, depict the 
notions of life space and of Hj'e style. The idea of life styles is made 
concrete by the use made by the individual of the different types of 
theaters or life space, the number of roles that he plays, and the 
manner in which he plays them. 
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Career Patterns 



A career is not necessarily the continuous and prouressive pursuit 
of one occupation. This middle-class definition is ba,sed on a bias in 
favor of ciimbiniz and of occupations involving ladders that take one 
ever higher. Some occupations are thus viewed as worthy of 
long-term engagement as careers because they provide opportunity 
for advancement. This is one of the important differences between 
machinists ( who may advance to tool-and-die making and to being 
millwrights) and automobile assembly-line work. 

A better psychological and sociological definition of a career is 
that of the sequence of positions occupied by a person during the 
course of a working and work-related life. This takes into account 
the facts that most people change occupation's several times during 
their careers, and that for many people occupational mobility is 
horizontal rather than vertical. 

C areers have been found to include four patterns for men and 
seven for women (Super. 1957). These are. for men, the conventional 
(some change, followed by stability), the stable (entry into an 
occupation after finishing training and remaining in it), the unstable 
(often called serial, alternating periods which may be long and 
infrecjuent, of stability and of change), and the multiple-trial 
(frequent change and short periods in any one occupation). For 
women, the conventional pattern involves homemaking after a period 
of paid work, the stable pattern may involve either homemaking 
instead of paid work or it may mean paid work in only one 
occupation, and there are also the interrupted pattern (paid work, 
tjien homemaking. and again paid work) and the double-track cdtQCV 
pattern (the simultaneous paid work and homemaking that is 
increasingly common today). 

Continuous careers (the conventional and stable) are most 
common in the skilled, clerical, executive, and professional fields, or 
among the middle class (Miller and Form, 1951): the discontinuous 
(unstable, multiple-trial and interrupted) are common among men 
and women at the lower socioeconomic levels, in the unskilled, 
semi-skilled, and to a lesser degree clerical and sales fields. 

It is the individual who supplies the continuity in the career, even 
when the secjuence of occupations is discontinuous, for the career 
belongs to the person, not to the occupation. Of course, a person 
may make a career of an occupation. Thus, most people in well-paid, 
prestigious, and secure occupations such as medicine, especially tho.se 
which require considerable involvement of affect, time and effort, do 
pursue a career \'\ those occupations in which the investment is 
made. But many people make a career of an industry, changing 
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occupations as they .nove up a ladder in bankiniz, in steel, in 
transportation, or in education (for example, rnovintz tYoin teacher to 
counselor to principal to director of school finance to superin- 
tendent). Many others make a career, by design or otherwise, of 
chaniiintz occupations and industries as economic or climatic condi- 
tions uvdkc this seem desirable. An example is the deck hand on the 
warm-weather ore ships of the Cireat Lakes who works in an Ohio 
tire factory some winters or in a Florida lunch counter durinsz other 
winters. The semiskilled workers who change from one job to 
another a. production workers arc needed or laid off, or as wages in 
or travel lu one plant or iiidustry appear better than in another, 
constitute a third important group of people whose working careers 
are discontinuous occupationally but continuous in that the career is. 
in fact, a sequence of jobs, a work history, the course of a person's 
life. 

Career education and guidance have typically been based on the 
assumption that most people pursue continuous, stable or conven- 
tional, careers. That this is not true of the majority of our population 
means that we have failed to meet the needs of the large numbers 
who pursue unstable, muItipIc-trial, and interrupted careers. Herein 
lies a fundamental and generally unasked (Super, 1957) (juestion for 
counselors and career educators: What should education and guid- 
ance for discontinuity, for change both expected and nnexpecteci. 
seek to accomplish, and of what should they consist'' 

Career Education in an Industrial or Postindustrial Society 

Whether or not ours is to be called an industrial or a postindustrial 
society, a working or a leisure society, is still an open (]uestion. 
Answering it is perhaps less important than is understanding the 
nature of the society in which we now live and into which our young 
people move as they leave school or college and seek places in the 
labor force, or in what we need to recognize as the leisure force, 
made up of those who reject or are rejected by the work system and 
are supported by it. Its education-relevant characteristics command 
the attention of career education. 

Advanced Industrialization 

The North American economy is in an advanced state of 
industrialization. Unskilled and semiskilled occupations have been on 
the decline as mechanization and automation have taken over the 
repetitive and strictly manual functions of workers in agriculture, in 
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industry', and in business. This rcplaconicnt of men and women by 
niaehines is observable not only in the eottonfields and the 
wheatfields, in the faetories and in airplanes, but in the otTiees, the 
shops, and the restaurants. Tliis tendeney to have niaehines rather 
than people run machines, this automation or cybernation, has had 
impact not only on production and transportation, but also on 
record-keeping and distributing work in financial institutions and 
food service. One may not like the venditig machines which have 
transformed the original Automats into real automats and put them 
in every town and on every campus, but these food-serving machines 
stay in business and make money for their owners and concession- 
naires. One may not like the impersonahty of large chain banks, in 
which the teller one deals with today is not the teller one saw last 
week, but one is glad to make use of the automatic teller which, 
accessible from the sidewalk, can cash a check at any time of the day 
or night in the same way that it did last week and the week before, 
.Cybernation, the control of n:iachines by machines, has displaced the 
typically interchangeable unskilled and semiskilled workers regardless 
of the color of their collars. It is largely the skilled, and especially the 
highly skilled, who are needed. 

Will they continue to be needed, will ours indeed in due course 
become a postindustrial society, a fully cybernetic economy in which 
most people are supported in leisure by an automated system of 
production, distribution, recordkeeping, and even services? The 
evolutionary process has not proizre.ssed far enough for anyone to be 
able to answer that (]uestion with certainty. 

The Establishnnent and the System 

But there are some signs in the operation of the System which 
suggest answers. Much skilled work can already be taken over by 
automated machinery which uses new materials better adapted to 
automation than the traditional materials. Thus bricks and stones, 
stonecutting and bricklaying, are being replaced by synthetic 
materials and prefabrication, and the construction industry is 
becoming one of large assembly machines and a few skilled 
mechanics and electricians. Now only the luxury trade can afford 
bricks and mortar, and only a few archaic if not obsolescent 
craftsmen continue to cut stones and to lay stones and bricks, skilled 
workers well supported by tho.se who can afford to support them. 
Thus, too. the making of business and weather forecasts is being 
done by computers which have been programmed to handle all the 
data Used by accountants and economists, or by meterologists and 
climatologists. in the ways used by these specialists in their work. 
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The trick is in the developing of the data bases to be used, and in 
devising and debugtiing the processes tor usin.u the data. Thus, too, 
the making of medical and psychological diagnoses and predictions is 
becoming a t^mction which computers can be made to perform at 
least as well as the best human diagnostician. 

(iui dance systems, too. have been computerized (Super, ed.. 
U)70). The existing computer-assisted test interpretation and 
counseling systems organize and interpret more data for counselors 
and students, more rapidly, and with less cliance of errors than can 
be done by an overworked counselor. They can thus tree counselors 
from the more routine aspects of their work so that they may 
concentrate on that which is most demanding: Counseling. 

Tlie Need for People. A Cassandra miglit, on the basis of evidence 
of the capacity of computers to perform important higher level 
functions, predict that a postindustrial society will have no need even 
for higlily skilled professional and executive workers. Such a society 
might function very well with only a few policy makers and a tew 
programmers to make modifications occasionally as policies change. 
This reference to a Cassandra, a confirmed pessimist, reveals a 
1 '^>th-century-based belief supported by 20th century research 
( V'room. 1^04) that work roles are important and that during the 
transition period many people will be lost, emotionally, without 
them. But perhaps such a prediction should hav been attributed to 
an optimist, making the assumption that despite the Protestant ethic, 
work is not the only road to salvation, that despite the findings of 
20th century vocational and social psychology (Dunnette, \973: 
F-riedman and Havighurst. 1954: Roe. 1956) other roles exist which 
can take their place in structuring daily living, in making a person 
feel needed, and in permitMng a sense of mastery of the environm. .,t. 
At this stage one cannot make such a prediction. The work of the 
school counselor provides an example. One can assume that 
computer systems will be perfected beyond their present stage. One 
can assume, furthermore, that with large-scale production these 
systems will Ix^come so economical that each school will have a good 
supply of terminals, that systems will be kept economically supplied 
with up-to-date data bases, that large computers will be used on a 
time-sharing basis, and that they will be economically used for 
multiple purposes in education and administration. Students using 
such systems get good information about schools, colleges, appren- 
ticeships, occupations, and employment opportunities from the 
computer. Fnirtheniiore. the computer s\ tems relate these data to 
data about the student-users, their aptitudes, interests, school 
achievements, extra-curricular activities, work experience, and 



aspirations. They help students to see the inipHcations of one set of 
data for another. Is that enough? 

A moment's thought shows that it is not. Three things are 
lacking: I) Help in dealing with the feelings aroused by the 
confrontation of facts and of their implications for action, 2) help in 
implementing the decisions reached by making appropriate plans and 
taking necessary steps, and 3) help in evaluating the outcomes of 
actions taken and identifying new issues. 

It should be recognized that computers can, at least to some 
degree, be programmed to perform these functions. Take the 
first: The student can be asked, in the dialogue with the computer, 
how he feels about a fact or an interpretation of facts; he can 
respond by telling the computer (whether in multiple-choice or in 
natural Hnglish conversation) how he feels; and the computer can be 
programmed to respond, non-directively by reflecting the feeling, or 
directively with a suggestion or an interpretation. But such pro- 
gramming is extremely time-consuming and therefore costly, and 
until there is evidence to the contrary (an unlikely development) we 
can assume that expressing feeling to a machine and having it 
refiected, clarified, or interpreted by a machine is as unsatisfying as 
kicking a wastebasket in fnistration rather than working directly on 
the cause of the frustration by having it out with the source of 
frustration. Automated psychotherapy could probably help some, 
but it would lack the warmth of a personal relationship, it could not 
convey the feeling of acceptance and of valuing. 

Dealing with factual data is a different matter. Studies of 
computer-assisted counseling (Thompson ct aL. 1^)70; Myers cv^/., 
1^72) show that some students like the computer better than a 
counselor or other adult as a source of facts and of interpretations of 
facts, and none have resented its impersonality. Computers give 
straightforward answers to straightforward questions which they help 
people to formulate, they either know and tell or they don't know 
and frankly say so: they are free from ethnic and sex biases-all this, 
of course, assuming that those who plan and execute the programs 
are themselves able to formulate and answer questions well, and can 
keep bias out of their systems. It would not be legitimate, however, 
to generalize from these findings to systems dealing with emotional 
problems and designed to do psychotherapeutic counseling. 

Some may be inclined to question this optimism concerning the 
impact of computers on the work of people in the higher-level 
occupations, in the professions and in top and middle management 
occupations. It may therefore be relevant to remember that this is 
not the first time that a technological revolution has affected a 
profession. There was one 2.000 years ago when the Romans 
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coiujLicrcd Britain, hrinjziiii: vvitli tliciu i\ system for storing aiul 
retrieving information vvliieli was radieally new to tlie C eltic Omitls 
who were tlien tlie learned men in Britain. At tliat time information 
storage was aeliievecl by rote memory. IViests, wise men in training, 
devotee! mueh of tlieir time to learning by iieart the laws of tlie land 
and the genealogies that determined who ruled septs, elans, and 
kingdoms. W'hcw jiistiee needed to he done, when inheritanees and 
sLiecessions needed to be tieeided, the retrieval system was put in 
operation by ealling in the wise men and asking them to reeall the 
needed information, .Aeenraey was sought by consulting more than 
one learned man. 

A similar system prevailed in preliterate Israel, and the data were 
later stored in the Old Testament. There the teehnologieal transition 
was apparently gradual, as writing developed. But when the Romans 
suddenly introdiieed books into Britain, books in whieh the wisdom 
of man was fully antl permanently reeorded. the threat of teeh- 
nologieal unemployment must have seemed great to the Druids, They 
must have vsanted to shatter the tablets or to burn the parchment on 
which knowledge was stored, for now any reader could ascertain the 
laws of the land and verify the lines of inheritance simply by 
consulting the record. But scholarship did not disappear with the 
ifitroduction of the technology of storing and retrieving information 
in books and libraries, learned men did not cease to have a function. 
Instead, the demand for learning increased, and those who became 
scholars found their work more rewarding. bVeed from rote-memory- 
u'ork to think about existing knowledge and to de\elop new 
knowledge, they and the libraries they accLmudated became centers 
of learning. The knowledge revohition has been proceeding at an ever 
accelerating rate ever since. Thus it seems likely that coLuiselors will 
become free to counsel and to improve counseling methods, 
physicians will have time to serve patients and to develop new 
knowledge of disease and of its control, and managers will not only 
manage but will also add to the understanding of how to manage. 

The Importance of Work 

As our society hecomes more and more a postindustrial or leisure 
society it may. then, be confronted with two extreme types of work 
contrasting uith each other even more clearly than now. I-irst, the 
very able, very much needed, categories of workers just discussed, 
u'hose occupations some {Mavighurst. 1 ^^5?>) have called "ego- 
involving^' and others (Super. 1057) "expressive/' and .secondly, 
those whose careers were described earlier, involving discontinuity, 
and the many others whose careers are characteri/.ed by continuous 
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monotony as they perform socially necessary but non-etio-involving 
work, occupations labelled "society-maintained" and "responsive" 
because the people pursuing them do so in response to social or 
economic pressures. 

In Work in America the OToole Task Force (1973), a mixed 
commission of anthropologists, political scientists, sociologists, social 
workers, economists, and engineers (but no psychologists) examined 
the functions of work in contemporary America, Their summary 
merits digesting and quoting here: 

Work is central "in the lives of most adults," it contributes to 
identity and self-esteem", and it is useful "in bringing order and 
meaning into life." "Work offers economic self-sufficiency, status, 
family stability, and an opportunity to interact with others in one 
of the most basic activities of society. Consequently, if the 
opportunity to work is absent or if the nature of the work is 
dissatisfying (or worse), severe repercussions are likely to be 
experienced in other parts of the social system. 

". . .significant numbers of American workers are dissatisfied 
with the quality of their working lives. Dull, repetitive, seemingly 
meaningless tasks, offering little challenge or autonomy, are 
causing discontent among workers at all occupational levels. This 
is not so much because work itself has greatly changed: indeed, 
one of the main problems is that work has not changed fast 
enough to keep up with the rapid and widespread changes in 
worker attitudes, aspirations, and values. A general increase in 
their educational and economic status has placed many Americans 
in a position where having an interesting job is now as important 
as having a job that pays well. . . 

"...As a result, the productivity of the worker is low -as 
measured by absenteeism, turnover rates, wildcat strikes, sabotage, 
poor-quality products, and a reluctance by workers to commit 
themselves to their work tasks. Moreover, an increasing body of 
research indicates that, as work problems increase, there may be a 
consequent decline in physical and mental health, family stability, 
community participation and cohesiveness. and 'balanced' socio- 
political attitudes, while there is an increase in drug and alcohol 
addiction, aggression, and delinquency," (OToole et ai. pp. 
XV-XVII, 1973) 

The OToole Task Force defined work in the body of its report 
( pp. 2-3) as "an activity that produces something of value for other 
people/' a strictly economic definition which disregards the possible 
objectives of workers in engaging in production, omits subsistence 
farmers who produce only for themselves, and. perhaps because they 
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var\' tVi)m ut)ikLT io wtjrkcr. denies the seveml iniportanl fLinctuMis 
i>r\v()rk iiieiuifieil in ihc siinie report. 

A more use fill definition of work is lluit proposed in /'ahlc 
J: "The systeniiilie piirsiht of an ohjeetive vaUietl by oneself (even if 
onl\' for survival) and liesired h\' others ... fhe ohjeetive may be 
intrinsie enjcn nienl oi* the work itself, the striietiire iiiven to life by 
the work role, the eeonondc sLij)porl which work makes j)c)ssihle. or 
the type of leisure w hieli it faeililatos." 

It is the varied ways in which the content of work can be viewed, 
and the various functions or oh/cciivcs il may have, thai led to the 
de\elopment o\' (he definitions in Tables I and J. discussed in the 
first part of this essay, 'fhese definilit)ns provide the basis for a 
further loiiical and empirical analysis of the mcanins^s of work. 

Workers may be iask-Cf)nunittccL that is. emotionally involved in 
the performance t^'" the tasks in which ihey are enuaued: ProdLic- 
livity itself is their goal. They may he position-cofintiittcci convinced 
of the importance or satisfactions of the positions which they 
occLipv .inil not actively interested in chanLzing. 'flicy may be 
foh-connnitfcil. preferring the kind of positions they have in their 
cipjani/.ation to similar jiositions in other firms, but willing enoLigh to 
move in tile company. They may he occupation-coffunittcd. in- 
terested in the type of work they do. with a b.^oader focns than on 
the [position or the job. 'f hey may be work-coniniiftcd in addition to 
or instead of being [position-, job-, or occLij^ation-comniitted. that is. 
they ma\' lie interested in working for the intrinsic interest in the 
work itself, for the famil\' or self support, for the stfLictLire which it 
prcu'ides for their lives, or for the leisure tiiat it makes possible. They 
may be carccr-connniftccl. motivatcti to pursue over a long span of 
time their own development either in one occupation or in a series of 
occu[Xitions as interest and opportLmit=L ; eiiaiigc. 

Tlie l iirccr-connnit tCil ma>' have an <h < upatiofiai ormmizational, 
or if!'Justricil focus, for some workers fincl their challenge in the 
content of the work, some in the oiTportuiiities provitied by 
identillcation witli an organization ami are glad to change not only 
positions but jobs as the com|nin\' neecls change, and still others 
become interested in an industry ancl are willing to change 
occupations and organizations as new challenges emerge in that 
industry. 

These diffeiing types of commitment are not itlentical. but neither 
are they mutually exclusive antl incom[xitible. Inventories have 
occasKMiaily been Llesigncd to assess some one of these com- 
mitments, fuit they have not sought to be nudtidimensional and 
have often failed to Llifferentiaie position. occupaticMi. organization. 
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etc. In current research the writer has workcLl with a imiltitliinen- 
sional instriiinent, fiinling correhitions ranizing from -.34 between 
carccr-coniniiffficnf ami ioffufiitificfit to \\'()rk-as-nu'ans-tn-U'i.sun\ to 
.7 1 Tor that between fask-cofftniifnicnf and cdrccr-connnafncnt. If 
further rellnenient of this work sahence inventory conl'irnis the 
existence ami the relative independence of these dimensions of the 
importance of work, it should become possible tv establish more 
precisely the deua'c to which work has each kind of meaninu to 
American workers. 

The Alienated and Uncommitted. In contrast with their very 
affirmative listing of the positive lunctions oi work, the OToole 
Task I'orce has. we noted earlier, stressed the ver\' negative actLial 
meaning of work to large numbers of workers in contemporary 
.America: 'V . .Significant mnnbers of American workers are dissatis- 
fied with the Liuality of their working lives. Dull. T*epetitive, 
seemingly meaningless tasks, (offering little challenge or auroiiomy, 
are causing discont'.MU among workers at all occLipational levels." 
<(>*'{oole ^'/^/.. 1^>73) Millions are jJienatCLl. 

*\\lienation" is defined as "a feeling of powerlessness in the work 
system, meaninglessness of the activities engaged in and of the 
[Hoducts of work, isolation from sLipportive contacts with others, 
and self-estrangement," In its moa' advanced stages it results in 
withdrawal frc^u social and political activity, bLit it also leads to 
activity in railical political or stxial movements, and sometimes to 
taking refuge in the coLuiter cidture. In its less advanced stages it 
leads to Luidcrproduction and vague discontents. It is most visible in 
unskilled autoworkers, boimd by their higher wages and regLdated 
hours to the assembly line, but restless in their anonymity, in their 
feeling of inability to control their work, and in their detachment 
from the product of their work. The findings of the task force on 
Work in Annrica may be drawn on for an analysis of the sitLiation 
before the recent increase in the mnnber of imemploycd. and may be 
sumnuiri/cd as tbllow s. 

Blue-collar \\'r}rkcrs carry the frustrations of assendily line work 
luMne or into suciety. or retreat into apathy. Only 24 percent 
(O^Toole :'t ai, 1^)73. p. ih) would choose similar work again. They 
tend to be aggressive against those who do not share their way of life, 
distruvt others, and feel personally and politically ineffective. They 
d(^ wiint self-respect, good achievement records, personal and 
occupational growth, and opportimity to make their own contribu- 
tion lo Iheir work. It is their lack of cc^itrol over their own work 
pace and work schedules, the discontinuity or dead-endedness of 
their careers, and the financial burdens of family life that alienate 
them. The inability of members of the working class to rise to the 
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middle L'kiss, now that the frontier is closed, iniiui.urjtion down, and 
the economy static, iiiean the destruction ol' the American dream. 
Being labelled, and locked in as. manual workers compound the 
frustrations of the work itself and of the work sitLiation. 

White-collar workers appear about as badly off. desj')ite wliite- 
collar privileges such as weekly rather than hourly jxiy, managerial 
dress, and day-shift work. Only some 43 percent say they vould 
again choose such work. The office clerk is now the typical American 
worker, one of large nimibcrs. engaged in work which has been so 
divided as to make it in many ways a paper assembly line staffed by 
white-collar workers sitting at desks instead of benches or operating 
keypunches instead of punch presses. .Semi-skilled, they are expend- 
able when production or sales are down. Working in masses, they 
lose touch with their managers, they become estranged not only 
from the [Positions, jobs, and occupations, in which they work, but 
also from their organizations, their inchistries. and from society, 
riiey do not seek to pLirsue careers, they merely take them as they 
ct-jmc, working merely for the economic su[^[')Ort. the life->n'uclurc. 
and the leisure that work makes [X)ssible. They lack connnitment. 

Manai:crs fare somewhat better, but the task force review makes it 
amply clear that managers too SLiffer from the ills which minimize 
commitment and bring aboLit alienation. Sur\'eys show that they 
characteristicaliy believe that they lack inllLience in decision-making 
despite the fact that they must carry olU company policies. More 
than half of those surveyed in a Ciailup Poll felt that they could be 
more productive *'if they tried/' F'ce lings of occLij^ational obsoles- 
cence develop as a result of technical, organizational and cultural 
changes, imdcr lined jxirticularly since these sur\e\s were made 
before the budget crunch of the recession and the con sec] u en t 
"weeding cnit of dead wood.'' l-ailurc to rise to top management. cUie 
to combinatio.is of the pyramid, personal aiMlity. and the cessation 
of expansion, creates in management, as in blue and white collar 
workers, a feeling of being locked in. The current interest in 
mid-career changes is but one manifestation of this restlessness. 

)oulh too has its woes, the woes of powerlessness. of meaning- 
lessness, of being locked out of opportunity. The task force makes it 
clear that the majority of youth do not turn to the counter culture, 
although they may ape some of its suf)erficial ways. The Yankie- 
lo\ich surveys show that nearly SO jx'rccnt feel sonic career 
commitment. 15 percent subscribe to the work ethic. Hut. being 
better edueated than their elders, they seek oj'jportunitics for 
self-e.xpression in their work: having learned to distrust the 1-stablish- 
ment during the Vietnam War. the>' want a voice in policy; having 
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been made aw:irc of organizationiil tendencies to disregard luinian 
values, they seek work in which hLiinanism and altruism are reali/.ablc 
values. 

I'.'thnic fninon'tics are "serious casualties of the work system in our 
society/' (O'Toole ct uL. h)73, p. 51) Their woes are the same as 
those of other workers, aggravated by discrimination. Having "a 
piece of the action** takes on more importance as educational levels 
and aspirations rise and as beiiig locked in is increasingly evident. 

Wofncn. locked out of most of the working world for generations 
despite oceasional open doors during major wars, and locked into 
lower-level occupations when working, also find the Lisual contem- 
porary causes of alienation aggravated by discnmination. As they 
enter more and more occupations, more and more organizations and 
industries, they turn from feeling locked OLit to feeling locked in at 
the lower level positions even when in the higher occupations. Like 
blue-collar, white-collar, managerial, and [irofcssional workers, in all 
of which groups the\- are now found in significant numbers, they 
want to feel they have some control over the pace and schedules of 
their work, they want expressive or ego-involving work, they want 
satisfying associations with others and opportunities for self-esteem. 
L.ike many workers in lower-level occupations, like other minorities, 
they tend to feel that they lack these opportunities. Like others, 
some are committed onl\- lo work, others have some feeling of 
position, job. (K*cupational. or organizational commitment. With 
opening doors, and more education, increasing n Limbers have a 
feeling of career commitment, but feel alienated when blocked. 

Older workers appear to constitute the last minority, as they too 
object to povverlessness. mcaninglcssncss. isolation, and estrange- 
ment. Long alienated from society by the breaking up of the nuclear 
family, alienated also by contemporary mandatory retirement plans, 
but better able to work than ever and more in need of meaninu than 
ever with better health and increased longevity, this alienated groLip 
also wants a piece of the acti'Mi. of work over which they have some 
control and in which they can use abilities, express interests, and find 
fellowshifv 

It seems -kely that, as the pressures from the alienated are made 
to be felt by 'heir higher levels of education and by their increasing 
organizai.. work will be restructured to permit more self- 
expression, organizations will be modified, authority will be increas- 
ingly shared, and the quality of community life will improve to a 
degree which permits greater involvement. 'Tcater participation, and 
greater commitment to work by those who perform it. C*areer 
education, the Task Force points out. should not be \i. itional 
education, not preparation for a "single, lifetime, occupational role 
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identity** (O'Toolc ct ai. 1^)73. ji. 140); tluit it should luivo un 
iiuportani rolo in helping students to uiulorstund and to appreciate 
the nature of work, and in inakini: it pcissible for them to phiv. iti 
the school, roles which prepare them to be responsible and 
self-direclin.t: in productive activities, be these school assignments and 
projects or paid work in industry. 

The Counter (.'ulture. The coLuUer-culture is made-up largely of 
\ oung [vople who rcjeL*t the establishment, whatever its degree and 
nature of .:utomation. who seek a way of life outside of the existing 
economic s\'stem. h is not t(Hla\' an organized moveineut. although it 
has occasional leaders. Not numerous (()* i'oole ct al , h)7.^. [\ 43. 
Ilie\- are audible and \]>iblc. What is likei> to he the impact of this 
movement, of this sub-culture which declares its detachment from 
the maiii culture? 

llistorv tells us that there have been previous counter-cLiltures. 
Iliose of the Middle Ages, the Albigensians and the Hussites, for 
example, were destroyed by the dominant Catholic culture. Tlu^se of 
the Uuh and 17ih centLiries either went underground in countries 
such as 1-rance when the Ihiguenots lost influence with the 
successors ot" Henri IV. or like the l:nglish PLiritans emigrated first to 
lloNand and theri to the New World, or like those in (ieneva and in 
Prussia, became the dominant CLilture b\' force of mtellect or bv 
force ol" arms. The Protestant Reformation is one of the few- 
counter-cultures w hich became the dominant cultLire of a substantial 
area for a substantial period of time. But Holland is now about 
equall\- Protestaui and Catholic. Puritan Massachuset ts now ccmtauis 
more Catholic Irish. Poles, and Italians than it does pjiglish 
Protestants, and in most Pairopean and American coLintries the two 
dominant Christian churches show signs of rapprochement. 

Y\w counter-cultures of the PMh century were, unlike the earlier 
forms and like the current versions, social and ec(Miomic rather than 
religious, owing their origins to the liberal political thought and to 
the philosophical Utopias of the l.Srh century. Robe-t Ow-en*s 
Utopian communities of New Lanark. Harmony, and New Marmon\' 
nourished briefl\' and are now just Uuulmarks: the Shaker villages 
which were so beautifidly and so well built prospered for a 
generation and are lunv museums: the Amish [lersist as cjuaint. but 
nearK overwdielmed. relics of religio-economic ideahsm; W'illiani 
Moms* Utopian book. Sews I^'ofn Xowiicrc. got nowhere: and while 
Karl Marx's Das Kapital ot all over P'astern P'urope. most of Asia, 
and to parts of this hemispl lere. the counter-culture ol ccMUnumisni 
in its oldest establishments l(H)ks increasingl\- like capitalism as we 
know it t(Hlav. 
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Hislory sccius to show that coLirUcr-CLilturcs blend with the 
donununt cLiItiire. Sometimes they do this by being wiped out as 
were the medieval heresies, sometimes by dying out us did the l^^th 
century Utopias, and sometimes by assimilation or accommodation, 
as in the cases of Protestantism-Catholicism and perhaps of 
capitalism-commuiusm. Historv' shows even more clearly that the 
isolated attempts of idealists or dropouts to withdraw from the 
dominant culture and live their own atypical way of life are doomed 
to tailure. Already, today, we have seen many erstwhile cultural i\ro[> 
outs also drop out from the scattered countcr-cuItLiral communes in 
which the\- failed to find happiness. In due course they work their 
way back into the dominant cuItLirc to become part of the system, 
although often in idiosyncratic occupations. It is still early to judge 
the current alienated generation, but this is what happened to the 
Lost Cicneration of the 1020's. to the social radicals of the l^)30\s. to 
those removed from the mainstream of society by military service 
during the early 1<-M0's. and. sometime during the late \^)70\ we 
may expect it to happen to the scattered copoLits of the late 1^)60\ 
and early 1970\. 

The Future 

If the I'stablishment is. in HegeTs sense of the terms, the thesis 
and if .Alienation and the (oLuiter-CultLire are the antitheses, what is 
the synthesis to be'.^ What of the future that Alvin TofHer (1970) 
says is shocking us'.' Although we do not know what the proportions 
ot i'iio-iiivnlvcd and Sf.nii'iy-niaiiuainini^ workers, and. to add to 
Havighurst's (1953) categories, ot sncicty-fnaimaincd non-workers, 
will be in the automated era which seems to lie ahead of lis. it does 
seem fairly likely that we will become a three-class society. We 
already know that the highly-trained and very able men a^ul women 
are very much in demand in the emerging economy: as Anne R(x? 
(1956) pointed out in her landmark book, these are the people who 
have the longest work-days and the longest work-weeks, for their 
abilities are so much in demand and they tlnd their demanding work 
so self-actualizing that they take work home with them and work 
evenings and weekends. It already seems clear that other workers are 
needed as skilled technicians to help carry out the designs of the 
more creative members of society and to install, repair, and maintain 
the automated m; jhinery which will operate and monitor itself, or 
to attend to the ivjalth. aesthetic, educational, and recreational needs 
of people. These society-maintaitiing workers will in many cases find 
their work emotionally rewarding, but for some, at least, the rewards 
will be the uses to which their work enables them to pui their leisure. 
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It scLMiis also that a large proportion of people who are less able to 
profit from an education, the easily replaced marginal workers in our 
present economy, is likely to be unneeded in a more advanced 
economic system and will be maintained by it as a new leisure class. 

It is easy enough to visualize the life of the scientist, the 
philosopher, the physician, the teacher, the millwright, the mechanic, 
the playground director, tlie artist, and the woodcarver in the 
transitional or fully developed society oTthe future, for we know the 
nature of ego-involving work and the ease with which many people 
find the life-structuring and self-expressive potentials of work 
satisfying. But it is not so easy to conceive of a way of life in which 
many people work only 15 or 23 hours per week, for only 1 3 or 20 
years, simply because certain kinds of work need to be done, and it is 
more difficult still to imagine life for a non-working majority. It is 
hoped by career educators such as Hoyt and L:vans.^ind apparently 
by counseling psychologists sLich as (Yites and this writer, that those 
who work at all will, like those in intellectually and emotionally 
demanding jobs, fmd in work ample opportunities for playing 
significant roles and for self-expre.s.sion. But this hardly seems likely, 
as O'Toole and his prodLiction-oriented collaborators point OLit. so 
both most workers in their extensive free-time and the non-working 
or new leisure class will need to be helped to find new roles in other 
theaters which make life meaningful. 

New Roles in New Theatres. What will these roles and theaters 
be'? Surveys of how semiskilled and unskilled workers, and the 
unemployed, use their leisure are not eneOLiraging. If they do not 
moonlight on other jobs, thereby demonstrating the faikire of OLir 
current system to support them adequately or their own failure to 
find other satisfying roles in our still-industrial society, they fritter 
away their time at the local pub or club, or at home, watching 
television shows that mesmerize them. It was made clear o> the 
studies of the unemployed made during the 1930\ that not to be 
needed by the economic system soon results in apathy (Super. 
1942). We know from both social history and literature that the 
leisure classes of the past found it difficult to develop personally 
meaningful and socially desirable roles. For ever\' Montesquieu who 
used his society-maintained leisure productively, there were several 
Tom Joneses whose waking hours were devoted to the three 'M"s" of 
fox-hunting, fighting, and fiirting, and whose sleeping hours were 
devoted to sleeping in something other than the usual dictionar\' 
sense of that word. When people have no better ways to achieve 
distinction in the eyes of their fellows, they think up elaborate 
rituals for doing easy things the hard way. such as killing foxes with 
packs of hounds, horses, and men dressed up in pink coats, packs 
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which course at breakneck speed across [ilowed fiekls and t'ranlic 
farmyards: ihey i"igln duels at the drop of a hat or a iilove. or the> iro 
off to foreign wars where ready-niade dangers give trying lo slay alive 
some tenuous meaning; and they organize ehiborale dances \o displa>' 
their physical and their flirtatious prowess, nuiinlaining gigolos or 
mistresses in styles to which they had not previonslv' heen accus- 
tomed. I'he shallow use of leisure changes in specific content, hm 
bowling, ear-splitting music nectator basketball, and camping (Uil in 
the sylvan shuns that ' national parks arc not really very 

superior to earlier u . u. wed psychologicalK' and soeiolog- 

ically. 

In our changing ii. iu l .cl> , as the Protestant work elhic 

becomes less mcaningi ■ i- ,-o-in\olving work roles become less 
available to the average man or woman, new leisLire roles will need lo 
take the place of the old as ways of giving [leople slalLis. ^f giving 
meaning to their daily acliviiics, of providing ihcm with ncans of 
self-ex [iressii ;i. 

This need has been pointed out before, cspeciallv' for those who 
have dominated paid work, for men. But il needs lo be faced also lor 
women. Women are saving that lhe>' want their share o( the paid 
work roles in order to achieve scll'-aciLiali/alion. Jiisl as work roles 
re becoming scarcer, some of them are becoming more demanding 
inlelleclLially and emotionally, and others less mcaningUil. .kidging 
by (VToole's analysis of the CLUTcnl rcjiorls on the percentages of 
workers who like their w'ork, man>' a man shoLdd be rcad>' lo sa\' to 
the career-oriented woman wanting a job like his: "Mere, take 
il youVe welcome to it!" Certainly the womciTs li rxTal ' on ists are 
staking a great deal on a l\ pc of role which is changm; .0 radicallv' 
that they risk tinding that they are building their houses on sand. 
Some of society's creative energies need lo go mlo devcKiping 
meaningt\d roles for both men and women in theaters or arenas ot' 
life other than that of work. Three that ct^me tti mind arc the 
avocations (sports and hobbies arena), ctmimunilv alTairs (which 
range from town planning and scr\'ice \o the schools lo public works 
and recreation), and home and family. .Although il was a man wh<> 
wrote. "He it ever so humble, there's nti place iike Immc,'" and a inan 
may get into trouble nowadays for saying so in this cnnlexl. 
liberated women may well discover, along with liberated men, that 
the home is one of the best sources of ego-maintaining and 
selt-actuali/.ing roles society can provide. 'Vhcy may also find that, 
with the community resources for the use •'»' leisure which surroimd 
it. it must and can provide the important condMnatit)n of adult redes 
for most people. . 
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If this nuist happen, because of the fading capacity of jobs to do 
this for large numbers of people, we need to understand these 
resources, Wc need to identify the possible roles, find ways of giving 
them the status in the eyes of o; lers that work roles have given to 
people in the past and will give to fewer people in the future. We 
need to develop educational progiams which will equip people to 
play these roles well and with satisfaction. If this is so, we will need 
to define career education, career guidance, and career coLUiseling as 
something more than occupational, more even than vocational. The 
focus will need to be on roles, on roles in which people can find 
satisfaction in a variety of settings, in employment, in civic affairs, in 
avocations, and in the family. We will need to ask of a stranger, not 
**What is his or her .iob'.\'' bLit "What are the roles he or she plays?'' 
That could be a rather embarrassiii.. and in due coLirsc rewarding 
question, for it secnis to probe more deeply into the meanings and 
values of life. 

A study (Super, 1940) of the relationships between vocations and 
avocations pointed in this direction. Interested in what some mental 
hygienists called the theory of balance, the question investigated was 
the degree to which hobbies resemble work, and what kind of 
combination of avocation and vocation is most likely to be 
associated with satisfaction or happiness. The happiest men were 
those who, interested in some type of activity, pLirsued it in both 
their work and in their leisure, in both vocation and avocation. These 
were the men with twfcnsivc avocations, hobbies which were an 
extension of the content of their work into their play. Those whose 
major hobbies were different from their jobs tended to be less 
satisfied with their jobs and with life in general, and their measured 
interests were more like those of men in occupations whicli 
resembled their hobbies than like those of men in occupations like 
their own jobs. That study was done just as World War 11 broke out: 
the very C(Micept of leisure soon seemed absurd, and no one has 
pursued the idea further. But it may turn out to be very important to 
ask. for career education and counseling, not ''What kind of work 
should education be offered, what kind of occupation might interest 
you?,'' but rather. "What kinds of roles in wliat theaters should 
people be educated, and in what kinds of roles would you find 
outlets for your abilities and interests'.^" Someone will someday no 
doubt develop and publish a Role and Theater Interest Inventory for 
use in career counseling and career education. 
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Objectives for Career Education 



Coming of Age. Career education is coming of age. That it has 
taken several years to do this is made clear by the widespread misuse 
of the term "career." and by the almost exclusive emphasis on 
occupations by many counselors and by most career educators. It is 
made clear by the curious avoidance, until 1973 and the present, of 
definitions and of terms such as jobs, occupations, vocations, and 
careers, it is made clear by the non-utilization of what is known 
about vocational maturity by the Comprehensive Career Education 
Model's emphasis on choice on entering 10th grade, and by the lack 
of career education materials based on the concepts of career or 
vocational life stages, of career development tasks, and of discon- 
tinuous careers characterized by changing occupations. When the 
concepts of career development are more widely understood, and 
when its methods and materials are more visible and are put to use in 
the curriculum, career education will indeed have come of age. 

Recognizing Multifaceted Careers. But coming of age is not just 
an internal matter, it is a function, too, of adapting to the society in 
which age is attained. In a society in which work roles seem destined 
to play a less important part in the lives of many men and women 
than our middle class and rk-ethic biases have previously led us to 
believe, career education must take into account the many theaters 
in which careers take place, the numerous roles which can constitute 
a career, and the non-occupational roles which acquire prominence in 
society as that of the occupation diminishes. HdLicators need to think 
of aptitudes, interests, and values as traits which may be utilized, 
find outlets, and seek satisfaction in available occupation^ in 
avocational activities, in civic activities, and in family activities. We 
need to ask ourselves which roles seem likely to provide the best 
outlets for each student, and in what combination. We need to 
provide educational experiences which make young people aware of 
the various simultaneous and sequential roles which constitute 
careers and of the several theaters in which they may be played, 
facilitating their exploration and their preparation to play those that 
seem most appropriate. We need to recognize, and to help students 
to recognize long before choice points are reached, that self- 
fuinilment takes place in various roles and arenas and that people 
play different rolc^ in various sequences and combinations. We need 
to do what we can. as behavior scientists and as educators, to clarify 
the non-occupational roles and combinations of roles in the several 
theaters over the life span. We need to contribute, as educators and 
as citizens, to ascribing honor and importance to appropriate 
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non-0 cupationaJ roles as they begin to take on more significance in 
a leisure-oriented society. 

The General Objectives of career education and career guidance 
which emerge from this essay may be concisely stated as foUows: 

1- To provide students with an understanding of the nature and 
sequence of life stages and of career stages, of the developmental 
tasks which characterize these stages, and of the changing major roles 
which people play (in sequence and simultaneously) in the various 
theaters of activity in the several life stages: 

2. To help students develop realistic self concepts, witl: esteem 
for themselves and others, as a basis for career decisions; 

3. To develop in students a realistic and appreciative understand- 
ing of the evolving world of work, with a broad perspective on 
opportunities and a specific focus on one or more clusters of 
occupations, together with knowledge of the educational and 
occupational pathways that lead to them, of the work and ways of 
life that they involve, and of the types of occupational changes 
which may be encountered: 

4. To help students know and appreciate the many changing 
avocational. domestic, and civic outlets for developed interests and 
abilities, outlets which in an automated society often supplement, 
complement, or even supplant p ;d \KOTk in making a satisfying 
career: 

5. To provide a basis for the making of sequential, increasingly 
specific, and sometimes recycled career decisions in which self and 
occupational knowledge are synthesized for self-realization in work, 
in homemaking, in civic life, and in leisure, in ways which meet social 
as well as individual needs: 

6. To make these experiences available in ways appropriate to all 
students at each stage of their formal and continuing education. 
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